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Seeking Advancement 
By Eva Toll 


North Plainfield, New Jersey 


ANY stenographers and secretaries 
M who have just been graduated from 

high school or preparatory school with 
the desire and need to earn their own livelihood 
are forced to do subordinate work in large 
organizations or elsewhere which does not 
require intelligent effort, because no other 
opportunities present themselves at the time 
they are seeking employment. They remain in 
these so-called subordinate positions for sev- 
eral months, with a strong desire to leave them 
for something better, but at the same time 
fear that they will not be able to find anything 
more remunerative. So they continue with 
the uninteresting mechanical detail, where they 
find that their skill has reached a certain dead 
level and subsequent experience does not de- 
velop greater skill. 

There is usually a salary limit for this dead 
level, and the stimulus of a possible higher 
reward being absent, the experienced worker 
becomes disgruntled and indifferent and is 
likely to be even more careless than the be- 
ginner, who works in anticipation of some 
advancement. There is the alternative of 
giving up the work and seeking a better posi- 
tion; or, if you are ingenious, you will try to 
evolve some plan for improving the work, 
saving steps, economizing time, work, or ex- 
pense in some way. The evidence of ability 
to think will in all probability jnfluence pro- 
motion. 


My Experience 


I am going to relate an experience of my 
own soon after being graduated from high 
school, which will probably be of interest alike 


to the beginner and the more experienced 
worker. (Your experience may be parallel.) 

It is over ten years ago I completed my 
four-year academic course, including one year 
of typing and stenography that I had chosen 
as electives in place of third-year German, 
which was dropped because of the war. At 
this time I had just completed shorthand 
theory. After pondering over my notes, I 
had with effort been able to type a letter. 
I had expected to continue my stenography 
course at a business college in the fall. After 
going in vain to several employment agencies 
in an effort to obtain a position (I found I 
needed a knowledge of stenography, and ex- 
perience, too), I tried the employment depart- 
ment of a large insurance office. The follow- 
ing Monday I was put to school in the auditing 
department to learn the company’s system of 
bookkeeping. The outlook for the future 
seemed anything but bright. My lack of en- 
thusiasm was manifested in my strong in- 
clination to watch the workers across the 
street, who appeared to be more interested in 
their work than I was. The manager trans- 
ferred me to another department. 


The Inevitable “Filing” Job 


I was put to work filing dividend cards all 
day in numerical order. After filing a large 
batch of several thousand, which ranged from 
two to seven numbers, I arranged another 
large batch in numerical order to be filed 
away. This I found very monotonous and 
uninteresting, but I decided to stay, inasmuch 
as I was certain of a regular salary, small as 
it was, until I was ready for business school. 
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learned that 


her records, but 
the filing clerk goes 


fling presents more oppor 
tunities tor error than any other position 
The stenographer and typist are able to rec 
ognize theirs, and the bookkeeper can balance 
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broken the rules of the company, that I was 
to be fired 3ut, to my surprise, the manager 
commended me the good work I had been 
doing (any child of the elementary grades 
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norance of her et Y LY Vi 

ror It 18 called a 

blind alley 1ob, be - - 


A 
cause they consid . C A 


er that it comes 
within the category ) 


of unskilled work f Ly 
Generally, this 

kind of work is 2 

thrust upon the girl 4 


with an inadequate 
secretarial training 


Absen é 


After six weeks "oP 
of the work I was 
taken ill with in 
fluenza. I had failed 
to notify the de 
partment manager, 
not only because I 
was too sick to 
think of my work, 
but having been 
put at a job I felt 
was unimportant 
subordinate had 





made me indignant 
and I decided not 
to go back. 


One day, during 





the second week, 
when recovering 
from my illness, I 
was surprised on 
answering the 
doorbell to see the 
department man 
ager before me 

I had expected 
him to be annoyed, 
but on the con- 
trary I found him 
in excellent spirits 
During our short 
conversation I did 
not tell him I had 
resigned my posi 
tion, as he pre 
sumed, but that I would return the next week. 

[ went back without much enthusiasm for 
continuing my work at the file, and planning 
to leave soon. The second day I was informed 
by the office boy that the manager wished to 
see me. I was very much afraid, having 




















could have handled it—in my opinion!) and 
continued that he understood I was able to 
typewrite, that there was such a vacancy open, 
and asked if I wished to fill it. 

I gladly consented, and the following day 
I was typing cards. This I found required 
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greater effort than filing, as I had not touched 


a typewriter for over five months, during 
which time my speed had considerably dimin- 


ished. I decided firmly to continue with the 
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center of the space, turning the thumb wheel 
with a single motion to continue again ex 
actly on the line; and the continual manipula 
tion of the tabular key was at first not an 
inatter All 


this retarded my 


easy 


, 
speed considerably, 
but | 


plat | Was sure 


held to my 
was right 
Typing 
Hardly a week 
had elapsed when 
the manager ip 
proached me and 
told me that I was 
i little slow, that 
my co-workers 


were grinding o 
500 cards a day 
lhe typis seated 
next to me told m« 
that she had had 


three months ol 





a busi 
| betore 
she had entered the 
ompany, and, after 
a littl 

too, had 
at he 

and had been at it 


four months. Her 


filing, she, 
been put 
typewriter 


cards showed her 
lack ol 


and that her desire 


trang 





had been to aim 
tor speed rather 
than tor accuracy 
and neatness. Some 
of her letters were 
struck over, her 
type needed clean 
ing, particularly 
alter 


new ribbon, and she 


inserting a 


overlooked the fact 
that a machine o 
casionally needs it 
under any circum- 
Che words 


were cut through 


stances 
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touch system I had been taught in school, and 
it was an effort to refrain from looking at 
the keys occasionally. 

I was determined to make neatness and 
accuracy my first consideration and speed my 
second. Writing exactly on the line, in the 


the line, written 
over the line, and 
the capital letters 
apparently was aware ol 


work: 


hali-struck She 
the bad 
improved. 
I still found it quite an effort to accomplish 
my end—to maintain the appearance and at 
the same time aim for speed. 


appearance of the later it 


I was becoming 
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more and more adept as time went on, still 
evolving steps for saving time in the turn of 
the thumb wheel, inserting the card with one 
hand and one stroke and later removing it 
with the other, putting it down, and grasping 
the next. Again the manager approached me, 
telling me that my cards were very neat, which 
evidently was of secondary consideration with 
him, that I had improved somewhat in speed, 
though still slow, and that the rest of the 
working force were waiting for the cards. 


Progressive Goals 


I then endeavored to make a greater effort 
for speed. By steadily timing myself, setting 
the goal at 50 cards an hour, I finally reached 
that number in the next three days, and later 
accomplished it without any effort. The goal 
was next set at 60 cards an hour, which rate 
I had fully attained the following week. 

A record was being kept of the number 
typed by each worker (cards being in numeri- 
cal order), and after we had done 20,000 or 
more, we had taken turns in comparing them 
by reading aloud. This broke the monotony 
of the typing, and during the time I made a 
mental note of my typographical errors per 
hundred. 


Up to Standard 


I had now fixed the number at 70 cards an 
hour, which was still difficult to accomplish, 
but by steadily timing myself I had finally 
reached it. I continued in this manner, and 
in only six weeks’ time I had outstripped my 
co-worker. The manager stepped over to my 
desk and expressed his appreciation of the 
striking progress I had made, and this time 
complimented me on neatness, as well. 

In setting my aim I at first barely reached 
and but occasionally had gone over the number. 
The following day or two, I went below the 
number and then reached the level and stayed 
at it for a few days, meanwhile aiming for a 
still higher speed. 

In the course of the next two months I had 
outstripped the other typists, grinding out 
from 700 to 750 cards a day. My co-worker 
wrote 600 a day. It was gratifying to see the 
stern face of the manager light up with de- 
light when I attained this speed. He heartily 
congratulated me. 


Looking Forward 


At this time, I told him that I had been 
studying stenography, and that I was anxious 
to practise it if a vacancy should arise, to 
which he replied that he would let me know 
as soon as one occurred. 

Certainly I did not intend to remain a 
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typist, but to become a stenographer after I 
had attained a certain degree of speed on the 
typewriter. I considered stenography as a 
medium through which I could get concen- 
trated information about a business and even- 
tually become a secretary. 


Breaking the Record 


I still continued to aim for a higher rate 
of speed, and before the month was over I was 
able to grind out from 800 to 850 cards a day, 
at which number I was told I had broken the 
record of the department as far as neatness, 
accuracy, and speed were concerned. 


I Become a Stenographer 


I now felt that I had reached the dead level, 
and I was beginning to grow indifferent— 
I saw no progress ahead except as a stenog 
rapher. I had again taken the matter up 
with the manager and was told he would offer 
me the first opportunity that arose in that 
department or in one of the other depart 
ments. Two weeks elapsed and I still found 
myself typing cards. I then sent in my resig- 
nation to the manager, and rather than have 
the firm lose a worker who was turning out 
good work, he located a vacancy in another 
department, where I received an increase. 

I was now a stenographer. I did not con- 
sider stenography my ultimate goal, however, 
but merely a background or training—the be- 
ginning of bigger things. It is the kind of 
work that brings the workers into closer con- 
tact with business (because concentrated in- 
formation daily passes through their notes) 
and gives them a broader knowledge of the 
business. I had my foot on the first rung of 
the business ladder ! 


HIS personal incident is an example of 

what can be done with conscious effort 
to influence promotion, whether one begins 
with simple filing, typing, or stenography. I 
am speaking to the beginner who is seeking 
a position where her abilities and best efforts 
will tell and where she can advance herself, 
but who cannot locate work to her taste, 
or to anyone who to earn a living must seize 
the first thing that presents itself. 

With a large house of good business stand- 
ing, there will subsequently be better jobs 
available, greater chances for promotion, and 
bigger rewards for work well done. With a 
firm paying small salaries, but with stability 
of employment, good working. conditions, and 
of excellent public policy, one should not hesi- 
tate to accept a job, for with an opportunity 
to build up a little background you will have 
a stronger employment record when ready to 
make a change. 
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Wings for Business 
By Fred E. Kunkel, Washington, D. C. 
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“Champs” of the Keyboard 





ACH year 
E the best in 

the type- 
writing profes- 
sion meet in com- 
bat to decide sev- 
eral things—the 
world’s typewrit- 









six times belore 

1918, 1920, 1921, 
1922, 1926, 1927 

and again this 
year Hossfield led, 
with 135 words a 
minute to his 
credit—a new 





ing championship, 
the world’s ama- 
teur typewriting 
championship, and 
the world’s school 
novice champion 
ship; also the 
American school novice championship. On 
September 28, this year, the contestants met, 
for the first time in the history of the contests, 
outside the United States. Toronto, Canada, 
the scene of the contest, felt particularly proud 
to be chosen as the arena where representa- 
tives from every state in the Union and many 
of the provinces of Canada were to decide who 
should hold championship honors for the en- 
suing year. The massive Massey Hall was 
filled to capacity and overflowing with a 
throng which witnessed the largest and most 
tensely fought typewriting contest that has 
ever been held. 

The contest was prefaced by a big parade 
in honor of the visitors, who were officially 
welcomed at the Parliament building by Pre- 
mier Ferguson, and at the City Hall were given 
the Freedom of the City by Mayor McBride. 


Hossfield Sets New Record 


The Globe, Toronto, reporting the contest, 
noted “Girls Distanced by Speed of Men.” 
Which reminds us that we have heard the 
title “Queen of the Keyboard” offered as a 
tribute to the pulchritude of one of the fair 
sex, but for the past nine years it has taken 
a man to show the world the fastest and most 
accurate typewriting! Mr. Albert Tangora 
has been champion in the years, 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1928, and Mr. George Hossfield 





At Toronto before the International Typewriting 
Contest the new winner, 


Above, the Big Parade; below, the Premier meets New York's 
State Champ, as be welcomes “Pop” Kimball 
(center) and the comtestants 





world’s record 
Let us, then, hail 


‘King of the 
Keyboard te And 
let it be an in 
Spiration to the 
boys: this typewriting game is not confined to 
girls; there is plenty of opportunity for them 
Typewriting from printed copy for one hour 
is the task set for the would-be World’s Cham 
pion Typist, and when it is realized that Mr 
Hossfield wrote for that length of time, hitting 
41,697 strokes, and made but 21 errors, some 
thing of the control which he posseses over 
his machine is realized. This display of ac 
curacy and speed is remarkable, and the fact 
that his net speed was faster by two words a 
minute than the former world’s record he 
established in 1927 adds to our astonishment 
and admiration of the work accomplished! 


An Effective Setting 


There were real thrills in this contest. The 
stage was set as effectively as any professional 
stage manager could conceive. The rich curtain 
was down, the hall was thrown in darkness 
and the footlights aglare. There was heard 
a clicking of the keys like a rain storm, which 
gradually grew in intensity to resemble a hail 
storm, and as the curtain rose the rapid click 
ing of the keys of contestants sounded more 
like a battery of machine guns. 

Then was displayed to the audience, who 
applauded with frenzied excitement, a picture 
striking as it was emblematic of the power 
of the machine. The contestants were ar- 
ranged on tiers, the topmost holding the five 
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professional competitors, ever whose desks 
were suspended large laurel wreaths. And, as 
the Evening Telegram, Toronto, asks, “Was 
it a happy coincidence that the wreath above 
Hossfield was gold in color instead of silver?” 
The extreme front rows of the stage were 
taken up by the twenty-four amateur con- 
testants. At the side of each desk was neatly 
tacked a large blue label bearing the name 
of the state or province represented. Rows in 
between professionals and amateurs were oc 
cupied by fifty novice champions, and on 
stands beside each desk were big blue cards 
designating from what place each one came 
“Arizona,” “Can 
ada,” “Utah,” “New 
York,” and so on 
Huge flag shields 
made of the Stars and 
Stripes and the Union 
Jack intertwined, 
flanked the stage. At 
each end, in frames, 
were autumn-tinted 





maple leaves and 
sprays of silver laurel 
Reposing directly in 
front of the footlights 
were the awards—glis 
tening silver cups and 
the $1,000 plaque 


The Master 


Manager 


“Perhaps the most 
interesting figure,” to 
quote the Evening 
Telegram, “was the 
contest manager, J. N 
Kimball, of New York 
He was responsible for 
inaugurating the typ 
writing competitions 
No one could doubt 
his pride and interest 
in the prowess of these keyboard champions 

“Tall, slight, and dark, despite his years 
there is a youthfulness in his expression and 
manner. These champion typists were his 
school children and he the principal-teacher 
Ever and anon he faced the audience of more 
than 3,000 people who had come to witness 
the skill of his proteges.” 





Accuracy Tests 


During the consideration of results, Man 
ager Kimball entertained the audience with 
accuracy tests—three minutes for novices, one 
minute for amateurs. The first winner awarded 
a small cup was Marjorie Seegmiller, of Utah, 
who wrote 100 words a minute for three min- 









utes. A boy from Wyoming, Virgil Fortin, 
wrote 101 1/5 words a minute and was pre 
sented with a fine woolly dog. Next winner 
was Walter Ciweski, Wisconsin, who wrot 
for one test 105 words a minute, and received 
as a prize a small black cat. He won the next 
contest, writing 107 words a minute—and this 
time was given a bronze medal. 


Professional Championship 


George Hossfield came in as Champion, and 
Albert Tangora was close on his heels, with 
131 words a minute Mr. Barney Stapert, 
too, another ons 
of the professionals, 
wrote with consider- 
able speed and reached 
125 words a minute 
Miss Stella Willins, of 
New York, whose 
speed was 124 words 
a minute, attained a 
high degree of accu 
racy—but 24 errors 
Miss Irma Wright, 
representative of Can 
ada, turned in 112 
words a minute 


Amateur 
Cha m pionship 


The World’s Ama- 
teur Typewriting 
Championship went to 
Chester Soucek, ot 
Coraopolis, Pennsyl 
vania, who was the 
1927 World’s School 
Champion. This year 





The Present Champions he wrote at 118 net 


Hossfield, Miss Bell, Miss Kibler, and Soucek 
visit Mary Pickford's birthplace 


words a minute in the 
thirty-minute test, and 
made but 14 errors in 
the 18,389 strokes he 
registered. Second place honors went to 
Richard Myers, Bonners Ferry, Idaho, who 
wrote 115 words a minute, and third place was 
won by a Canadian, Miss Lucy Harding. of 
Toronto, whose speed was 112 net 


Novice Cha mpionsh ip 


Always of considerable interest, because of 
the wide representation and the fact that they 
are champions of their respective schools, is 
the work of the Novices. Canada, a second 
me, carried off the honors. Florence Bell. of 
Weller’s Business College, Orangeville, On 
tario, scored the beat and won the title 
World’s School Novice Champion by writing 
91 words a minute net. In the fifteen min- 
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utes’ writing she made but eight errors. 
This contest was open only to students who had 
had no experience with the typewriter before 
August 1, 1928, which makes them but “one- 
year olds.” And the speed reached by the 
leaders is very commendable. Second place 
was won by Belva Kibler, Tucson, Arizona, 
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High School, writing 88 net words a minute, 
who, as the United States novice writing the 
highest speed, also was designated American 
School Novice Champion. Third place in the 
World’s School Novice Championship wasrse- 
cured by Almira Hughes, Etna, Pennsylvania, 
writing at 87 words a minute = 


Official Records 


Twenty-Fourth Annual 


International Typewriting Contest 


Toronto, Canada, September 28, 19% 


r¢ 


»G 


Class 1 


WORLD'S TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP 


Upen to aii typists Une hours 


writing from printed copy. Prizes:—Wéinner to bear title of “World's Champion 1 ypist 
Gold Medal, and name placed on new Bronze Trophy; Silver Medal to the second; Bronze 


Medal to the third 


Gross Net Ner Woros 
MACHINE OPERATOR STROKES Worps Error Worps A MinutT? 
Underwood George Hossfield $1697 8339 21 8129 135° 
(World’s Champion 1927-26-22-21-20-18) 
Underwood Albert Tangora ecsnntusceat 41952 8390 7840 131 
(World’s Champion 1928-25-24-23) 
Underwood Barney Stapert seeses - 076 801 4 7475 12 
(Former Amateur Champion) 
Underwood Stella Willins 830 1 4 7421 124 
(Former Amateur Champion).. 
Underwood Irma Wright 104 421 8 6741 11 
(Former Amateur Champion) 
Class 2 
WORLD’S AMATEUR TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHI! Open to any Amateur 
Typist who has not previously won this event Thirty minutes’ writing from printed copy 


Prizes :—Wéinner to bear title of “World's Amateur Champion Typist 


sold Medal and name 


engraved on the new Governor C. C. Young International Amateur ( mpionship Troplh 


Silver Medal to second; Bronze Medal to third 


MACHINE OPERATOR 


Underwood Chester Soucek (Pennsylvania) 
Underwood Richard Myers (Idaho). 
Underwood Lucy Harding (Canada).. 
Underwood Remo Poulsen (Connecticut) 
Underwood Louise Marchese (Canada)....... 
Underwood Marjorie Hardy (Arizona) _ 
Underwood William Bishop (Kansas)........ 
Underwood Ann Kreutzer (Canada)......... : 
Underwood Florence Abegglen (California)... . 
Underwood Grace Phelan (Pennsylvania). . 


Underwood Beth Beal (Utah)..............55-- 
Underwood Chas. Chicarielli (New Jersey)....... 
Underwood Grace Hoffman (Michigan)....... : 
Underwood A. E. McArthur (Canada).............. 
Underwood Maybelle Gallman (New York)..... 
Underwood Floyd Anderson (Wisconsin)........ 
LCSmith Norman Saksvig (Illinois)... .. ; 


Underwood Edward Schomberg (Michigan) 
Royal Thomas Musson (Kentucky) 


* New World's Record 


Gross Net Net Worps 
STROKES Worps Exrors Worps A Minutes 
18389 3678 14 38 118 
18266 3653 { 453 115 
17576 351 ] 3355 112 
17242 3448 17 278 109 
18488 3698 45 3248 108 
16905 3381 18 5201 107 
18510 3702 53 3172 10¢ 
17523 3505 39 3115 104 
15572 3114 l 3104 103 
16526 3305 31 2995 100 
16735 334) 37 2977 99 
13699 2740 10 2640 88 
14990 2998 .« 40 2598 87 
14216 2843 2 2593 86 
14910 2982 50 2482 83 
16010 3202 76 2442 81 
15013 3003 69 2313 77 
11698 2340 15 2190 73 
13022 2604 4 2064 69 
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Class 3 


WORLD’S SCHOOL NOVICE TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP. Open to ail 
students who have not used a typewriter in any way previous to August 1, 1928, and who have 
been trained solely by the school from which entry is made. Entries must be made by teachers 
in ‘charge. Fifteen minutes’ writing from printed copy. Prizes:—Wéinner to bear title of 
“‘World’s School Novice Champion Typist” ; the World’s School Novice Championship Trophy 
Gold Medal to the winner; Silver Medal to second; Bronze Medal to third School entering 
winner will hold Trophy for one year—Trophy to be engraved with name of school and student. 

Special Novice Trophy:—The Governor Alfred E. Smith United States School Novice 
Typewriting Championship Trophy to the School in the United States entering student in this 
class who makes highest record of any United States contestant. School to hold Trophy for 
one year—Trophy to be engraved with name of school and student 


Gross Net Net Worps 
MACHINE OPERATOR STROKES Worps Errors Worps A MINUTE 


5 


Underwood Florence Bell (Canada) 7229 1446 8 1366 ha 
Underwood Belva Kibler (Arizona). 7271 1454 13 1324 88T 
Underwood Almira Hughes (Pennsylvauia) . 7422 1484 iF 1304 87 
Underwood Mary Kitts (Minnesota).... ‘ 6850 1370 1270 85 


** Winner World's School Novice Championship 
t Winner United States School Novice Championship 


(Continued on page 120) 








Both sides of the footlights at Massey Hall, September 28 


Above, the audience gathered te watch the 24th Annual International Ty pewriting Contest 
Below, the contestants awaiting “Pop” Kimball's whistle 
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How to Study 


OSSIBLY one of the most common 
causes for lack of progress in the learn- 
ing of any subject is that the learner 
does not know how to study. If there was 
any scientific way to ascertain how much time 
is actually wasted in “study,” the results would 
be astounding. Think over the problem your- 
self. Can you organize your study so that 
a given period yields maximum results? How 
closely can you hold your attention on one 
definite thing? How much time does it take 
to get ready to study? How many times during 
the period of study or practice do you find 
your mind roving off to something else? 
Every time your mind goes hiking off into 
some bypath—pleasant though it may be— 
it takes time to get it back on the main high- 
way and to readjust yourself again 
We were recently running through the pages 
of a book by Dr. Guy Montrose Whipple, 
entitled “How to Study Effectively,” and we 
were struck by the number of direct applica- 
tions of his methods to learning shorthand, 
although his principles of study were intended 


to cover all learning He says: 


“See that external conditions of 
work (light, temperature, humidity, 
clothing, chair, desk, etc.) are favor- 
able to study.” 


It is obvious that we cannot do the best 
work if we are physically uncomfortable. In 
any skill subject such as shorthand or type 
writing physical discomfort may be caused by 
improper posture, tightening the hands, when 
they should be more or less relaxed but under 
control, etc. 


“Form a place-study habit.” 


By becoming used to a certain desk or room 
we can take up our study without the divert 
ing influence of a new environment 


“Form a time-study habit.” 


You know that when the luncheon period 
arrives, you are aware of it whether you look 
at the clock or not. You may not be actually 
hungry, but you have an uneasy feeling that 
happens at about this 


something important 





time. The time-study habit operates just as 
effectively when once acquired. It is easier 
to get out the Manual at a definite time and 
snap into some real work through the opera- 
tion of this law. 


“Begin work promptly.” 


Watch some of your associates and see what 
happens. Perhaps a dozen false starts will be 
made before a step is taken toward actually 
studying or performing a given task 


“Take on the attitude of attention 
Work intensely while you work: 
Concentrate.” 


By taking on the attitude of attention you 
set yourself with open mind on your task 
You put an inhibition on the little excursions 
of the fancy into fields remote from your 
immediate occupation; you speed up produc 
tion—do more in a given time. After all, one 
of the big things in becoming expert in a skill 
subject is plenty of practice, if we practise 
with attention. 

“Concentrate”’—that is a very important 
word, describing a very important factor in 


But Mr. Whipple adds: 


our lives 


“Don't let intense application be- 
come flurry or worry.” 


In other words, in concentrating so much 
on concentration, we may lose sight entirely 
of the object of our concentration 


“Do your work with the intent to 
learn and to remember.” 


If we can throw our heart wholly into ob- 
taining some worthwhile objective, our chances 
of obtaining it are vastly increased. You have 
often heard the expression “faint heart never 
won fair lady!” 

“Before beginning the advance 
work, review rapidly the previous 
lesson.” 


This enables you to take up the thread of 
the story and begin the new chapter without 
loss of time. Mr. Martin Dupraw, the cham- 
pion shorthand writer of the world, says that 








ns 
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after he has taken a test at high speed, or 
reported a lecture or talk, he rapidly reviews 
from memory the general theme, or we might 
say the “scenario.” This helps him tremend 
ously in transcribing. As Dr. Whipple puts it: 


“Use various devices to compel 
yourself to think over your work.” 


And along this line of thought he says: 


“Form the habit of mentally re 
viewing every paragraph as soon as 
you have read it.” 

“When you interrupt work, not only 
stop at a natural break, but also leave 
a cue for its quick resumption.” 


This also enables us to take up the thread 
of the story with the minimum loss of time. 
“After intensive application, espe- 
cially to new material, pause for a 
time and let your mind be fallow 
before taking up anything else.” 

This is an excellent thing to do, and is cor- 
rect psychology—but the difficulty is that with 
most of us there is too much fallowness and 
not enough intense application. You know 
what happens to a piece of ground when it 
lays fallow too long—it grows up with weeds! 

he following suggestions are of even more 
direct application to skill subjects : 


“Find out by trial whether you suc- 
ceed better by beginning with the 
hardest or with the easiest task when 
you are confronted with several tasks 
of unequal difficulty.” 

“In general, use in your studying 
the form of activity that will later be 
demanded when the material is used.” 


Our objective in learning shorthand is to 
write and read rapidly and accurately. We 
approach the activity demanded later more 
effectively if we use our shorthand in sen- 
tences or connected matter—words in their 
natural language setting. Later activity de- 
mands that we write as much as possible from 
dictation; we thus get the stimulus from the 
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spoken word rather than from the written 
word. We must learn the meaning of what 
we write, because that also is demanded in 
the “later activities.” 


“Give the most time and attention 
to the weak points in your knowledge 
of technique.” 


That means we must frequently test our 
selves to find out what the weak points are 
and then concentrate on these until strength 
takes the place of weakness 


“Make the duration of your periods 
of study long enough to utilise ‘warm- 
ing-up’ but not so long as to suffer 
from weariness or fatigue.” 


The danger in the application of that prin 
ciple lies in the fact that the average individual 
is both mentally and physically lazy (we are 
excepting, of course, the earnest and enthusi- 
astic readers of this department!), and the 
period of weariness or fatigue recurs with 
constantly increasing frequency. The cure for 
that is “interest’—the dynamic interest that 
holds us to the work in spite of everything 
else. The late Professor James, the famous 
psychologist, said that by persisting when this 
period of weariness arises, we open up a well 
of unexplored power 


“When drill or repetition is neces- 
sary, distribute over more than one 


period the time given to a specified 
learning.” 


Repetition is necessary in shorthand. We 
perfect the movement in writing words and 
sentences through repetition Just as the 
musician takes a difficult passage and prac 
tises over and over again, we must do the 
same with shorthand words or phrases in 
which different principles are applied. It is 
not always possible to hold our attention on 
such work unless we can surround it with a 
high degree of interest. By changing our 
procedure or activity, we can come back to 
the real task with renewed energy 


Notes on the Principles 


HE blends give us some of our most 
facile and artistic forms in shorthand. In 
addition, they add greatly to speed and ac- 
curacy. It will facilitate both writing and 
reading to think of the blends as syllables 


Chapter VII 
There’s Beauty and Speed in Every 
Blend 
One of the first things to consider about 


the blends in this chapter is the direction the 
blend takes. This is determined by the con 


sonant strokes of which the blend is composed 
If you will think of the direction these strokes 
take, there will be no difficulty experienced 
in remembering the direction. The next thing 
to consider is length. This is determined by 
whether or not the blend contains nm or m, 
if m, it is short; if m, it is long. In length, 
the ten-den blend may be compared to p; the 
tem-dem blend, to z 

As the word drill in Paragraph 154 contains 
not only many of the most common words in 
which the blends occur, but also illustrates 

"(Continued on page 114) 
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Drills on Chapter VII 
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Drills on Chapter VIII 
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Drills on Chapter IX 
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give special attention to your practice on them. 
A very important restriction in the use of 
these blends will be found in Paragraphs 155 
and 156. 

How the blends are made use of to great 
advantage in phrasing is illustrated in Para 
graphs 157-158. 


The Hands of a Clock Swing Around in 
Right Motion 


There are two factors which if you con 
sider carefully will enable you at once to get 
a correct picture of the joinings in Paragraphs 
161-164. One is motion. Turn back to page 4 
and read what is said about “picturing writing 
motion.” The circles, as you know, have 
right and left motion. Remember the illustra- 
tion given in a previous number of the maga 
zine: that the wheels of an automobile going 
forward have right motion, or rotation; in 
reverse, left motion, or rotation. The method 
of joining is stated more understandably and 
briefly in the first paragraph of the note in 
Paragraph 161. 


It’s Your Usable Vocabulary that Counts 


We have pointed out before that the word 
drills contain the highly frequent words and, 
in addition, such words as fully illustrate the 
joinings. In executing the wordforms given 
in Paragraph 163, particular attention should 
be given to closing up the circle. Note that 
the joining here is formed practically on the 
basis of a previous rule. For example, the 
word cart is simply k joined to the word art. 
In other words, the circle is written with 
left-motion when joined to a straight line, 
or a straight line modified, as in the case of 
such blends as ent, den in the words current, 
garden. 

To see how the joining mention@§ in Para- 
graph 164 works out, compare the form for 
deceit with the form for desert; conceit with 
concern, incision with insertion, siege with 
surge. 


That Intriguing Southern Accent 


In Paragraph 165 we have a good illustra- 
tion of adapting our shorthand forms to com- 
mon practices in pronunciation. Most people 
are not meticulous in pronunciation. It is 
common to hear such words as large, learn, 
born, source, etc., pronounced without the r. 
Written language is one thing; spoken, an- 
other. When we say shorthand is written 
by sound, we do not mean mathematical sound. 
The speech of Southerners and of many people 
of the eastern United States, and even from 
Great Britain, has the soft pronunciation of 
such words as this principle takes advantage 





practically all joinings, it would be well to 
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of in writing. It’s a treat to hear a super- 
educated English person say “car,” or “girl.” 
On the other hand, many New Yorkers 
(natives), for example, add rs where they do 
not belong in pronouncing such words as 
law(r), saw(r), but we can ignore these 
—that pronunciation is too provincial ! 


Fluent Phrasing Helps Us Speed Up 


Nothing adds so much to speed in writing as 
well as to ease in reading as neatly executed 
phrases, such as those given in Paragraphs 171 
and 189. Try to get the swing of writing 
these as one outline; don’t stop at every join- 
ing. If you have trouble in writing some of 
the longer phrases, practise them progres- 
sively. Take the phrase months ago as an 
example. Start by writing month, then 
months, then months ago. Such a procedure 
gives you a running start. 


Chapter VIII 
Helps Us Prune Many Outlines 


For all practical purposes the words given 
in Paragraphs 174, 175, 178, and 180 are about 
all those you will need in which the ¢ or d is 
omitted: hence it is advisable to get a thorough 
writing and reading acquaintance with them 
In other cases, almost without exception, the f 
or d is written. At any rate, when in doubt 
while taking dictation, write the ¢t or d. In 
reading your notes you can make a list of such 
words; then decide on the correct outline and 
practise it so that when it occurs again you 
will have the right form. 

In all words in which consonants or vowels 
are omitted, there is some spoken language 
reason for it. There are some cases, however, 
where vowels are omitted under a very definite 
rule. Paragraph 124 is a good illustration 
of this. 


We May be Forward Looking, but the 
Past Tense is Ever With Us 


Let me call attention here to Paragraph 182, 
which deals directly with handling the past 
tense of words in which the last letter of the 
primitive word is omitted. In other cases 
we use the joined form. 

You may have one of the early printings 
of the Manual in which we were living more 
or less under the influence of the old edition 
and were still writing some words from 
“habit.” Turn to page 92. There you will 
find the words estimated and donated, both 
of which should be written with the ted stroke 
joined. 


(Continucd on page 116) 
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The brief form derivative drill given in 
Paragraph 186 will furnish some excellent and 
no doubt needed practice. There are a few 
uncommon constructions here that it would 
be well to fix in your mind. For example, 
note particularly the words advisable, agree- 
ment, beautiful, considerably, credits, desirous, 
advantageous, enclosure, favorable, favorite, 
favors, letters, mostly, myself, names, regard- 
less, regards, necessity. Why are the words 
favorable and advisable written with the 
vowel inside the first curve? The answer is 
—it is better to preserve the root form. 


Chapter IX 


The Quest for Speed 


Man has ever striven for “speed”—has 
wanted to go forward. Look what happened 
to Lot’s wife for even looking backward! 
Today we have airplanes that travel at 360 
miles an hour—and others that span the con- 
tinent, from coast to coast, between the rising 
and setting of the sun; automobiles that travel 
at 231 miles an hour; airships that speed 
around the world in less than two weeks’ time ; 
motor boats that romp over the water at more 
than one hundred miles an hour; trains that 
pick you up late in the afternoon in New York 
and drop you right after breakfast in Chicago. 
And you are studying a system of shorthand 
that enables our best writers to take down 
words more rapidly than they were ever taken 
down before. 


A bbreviating 


Our achievements in the speed field are 
new, but the principle is old. Even Tiro, 
the inventor of shorthand, almost a_ cen- 
tury before the dawn of Christian civilization 
chopped off bits of letters and let the remainder 
stand for the whole letter or a word. His 
system of abbreviations enabled him and his 
assistants to report the orations of Julius 
Czxsar. You may have seen examples of the 
beautiful script letters of many of our early 
American statesmen. They were full of ab- 
breviations. The reason was that longhand 
was too long to harmonize with their ideas 
of speed. 

In our system of shorthand we find the 
scientific application of abbreviation in the 
“abbreviating principle,” to which the few 
words above are merely introductory. You 
have already seen numerous applications of 
the principle in the brief forms. The achieve- 
ments of man are due largely to his physical 
laziness. The invention of the wheel was due 
to the fact that a chap was by accident flung 
pinwheel fashion along the road. He got the 
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idea of rotation rather indelibly impressed 
upon his—consciousness, and the wheels of 
progress have been turning ever since. If we 
can go across a lot instead of around, we do it. 
If we can chop off the end of a word and still 
leave enough to recognize it instantly, we have 
saved something. In the old Manual we said, 
“It would be a waste of time and effort to 
write more of a word than is necessary to 
suggest it when transcribing.” And as to 
recognition of the form, an English writer 
has put the case tersely—“You don’t have 
to see the tail of a dog to recognize the 
animal.” 

In the new Manual we have classified the 
words coming under the abbreviating prin- 
ciple on a logical basis. As with other word 
lists, we have included the most common words 
—but not all, of course. For the purpose of 
seeing how well you can distinguish the appli- 
cation of the three rules, suppose you take the 
following list and classify the words in the 
proper group. Afterwards practise the out- 
lines until you can write them with speed and 
accuracy. 


examination straight silence neglect 

locate suffer silver permanent 
cancel bother sincere possession 
color bright ambition provide 
consequently consequent delight slight 

degree develop familiar clever 
entitled investigate glorious calendar 
neither legal inconvenience demonstration 
prefer observe liberal pamphlet 
splendid sacrifice 


Your Progress 


The rate of your progress is going to be 
determined largely by how much practice you 
get in reading and writing, if it is done with 
close attention. We perfect our writing by 
writing; our reading, by reading. Everyone 
of our fast writers, including such brilliant 
exponents of the art as Mr. Swem, Mr. 
Schneider, and Mr. Dupraw, has made a con- 
stant game of seeing not only how fast he can 
write a given piece of matter, but also how 
fast he can read it. It is surprising how in- 
teresting the game will turn out to be. 

Try it! 


These Questions Should Start 
Dazzling Activity 


1. How about your reading rate? Have 
you been keeping a record of this to note your 
improvement? If so, send in your best reading 
rate on each reading and dictation practice 
through page 95. It will be interesting to 
check up on this. It will also make an inter- 
esting comparison to check your best reading 
rate on page 11, we will say, with what you 
can do on the same page now! 
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your reading rate 
these in also. In 





Are you making constant use of the brief 
form charts? Are you keeping a record of _ be at the top of the list, who knows 
s on these? If so, send 3. Have you been keeping 
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complishment in both these activities ; 


any 
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an early number we can your notetaking speed in the reading and dic 
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Business Letters 


(From “Rational Dictation,”’ Part I, page 97, letter 141) 
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$1260 PRIZE MONEY 


in on it? Our September magazine announced this competition for 
SUPPLEMENTARY LESSON DRILLS FOR 
THE ANNIVERSARY EDITION 


. of the Gregg Shorthand Manual. 
copy today. 


We want to hear from every Gregg shorthand teacher! 
Get your share of that prize money! 


If you did not receive that issue, write us for a 
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The Business Woman's Overtime 


From the “Indepe ndent Woman” 
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There Is a Difference Between Pursuing 
Opportunities and Chasing Rainbows. 


—Solomon Levitan 
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An Honorable Profession 


RING the last century a cynical phrase 
was coined that the “flag follows the 
dollar,” a phrase signifying that patri 
and that 
diplomacy was nothing more nor less than a 


cloak for commercial exploitation. Since that 


tism was, aiter all, materialistx 


time nations have grown no less solicitous ol 
their commercial interests, yet it is a fact 
hat we hear little nowadays ot the materialist« 

nt of busine 

Business, particularly in this country, has 
taken on a dignity that has elevated it to the 
unk of a profession. It may be that we have 
vecome more frank, more realistic, in ow! 
inking. We have perhaps come to the con 
lusion that the barter and trade of business 
is, after all, but the expression of a primal 

tinct, the instinct to provide tood and rai 
ment for ourselves and dependents. What was 
simply a convenient element of primitive life 
has become a necessity of our more complex 
ociety 

But business as a modern institution ha 


outgrown the cruder and sometimes sharper 


processes ol barter and trad Or necessit 
t has developed, its phenor il growtl 
a consciousness of character that it did not 
possess a generation ago. Business today is 
essentially honest. Competition has grown ni 


keen, but it is the competition of sports 
manship, of intelligent rivalry in a common 


field. The whole level of commercial activity 
has been so raised that business is toda as 
reapectante a profession as _ eithe la 
1 ed cine 

The result has been to attract to it youn; 


men and women of character and intelligences 
who a generation ago would have been 
ashamed to admit that they were going into 
business As a matter of fact, with the hig 
schools and the colleges, in addition to the 
strictly commercial institutions, all offering 
business training to the youth of the land, 
business is today receiving the “cream” oi the 
recruits. It is receiving better material, and 
more of it, to work with than is going into 
any other line of endeavor The next genera 
tion is bound to see an even greater enrich 
ment in power and prestige than at present 


It is at that toda he leaders ot attairs 
are coming trom the ranks of business We 
can think back to a time not so long gone 
when it was rare to see a business man—or 
a tradesman, as he wa thought of then 
at the head of any civic movement lhe town 
committee, the local board, was organized and 
led by the lawyer or the doctor, who was 
naturally looked to, because of his training, tor 
leadershiy \ business man might be tound 
somewhere on the board, because his interests 
were involved and he controlled the finances 


of the town, but his was never the deciding 


voice he truth is he had, then, neither th 
apacity no! he desire to lead He probably 
had no higher a pirations thar i sell his 
merchandize at to realize a j hit 

Count now U civic organizati ‘ you 
city, and what a hey Wi s at the head 


leade the ik irians | K inians 
Who a he backers and tl snagers of 
ur b 1 of chariti | | board 
W hi compost tre rove cor ; 1 oOo! 
ur cit | ‘ ( if ty I 
nospitais 
Bus \) is i here sa 
wy r a physician prominent in ctv 
affairs, but more often than not his prominence 
due not t to his professional training 
as to | cle trated ability in business 
itlairs 


ial , business? | erce co 
titutes ft ebl “ t the nation, the means 
by which two-thirds of the population derive 
ts liv The b ness man, with his finger 
the pulse of the nation, is in a position to 
know his cit and his country He knows 
it eeds and its hope, its aspirations and 
limitations Where the doctor or the lawyer 
is, of necessity, confined to his narrow field 
the business man must, in order to succeed, 


possess a wider vision and a commoner touch 


By virtue of his practical training he is more 
democratic and tolerant oes the purely pro 
fessional mat ! snort, a better gover 
? ; ; 
a Saicr icacet r a democrati ociely 
I he oung Ma or woman Can ay today 
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with pride, “I am going into business,” for 
he or she is saying in effect, “I am entering 
a profession that today is producing the prac- 
tical leaders of affairs.” 


~ 


A Co-Executive Career 


AID a successful business woman some- 

time ago: 

“Women have just as much chance for suc- 
cess in the business world as men have—but 
women must work twice as hard as men to 
attain it.” 

This woman spoke from experience, for she 
had begun her business life as a stenographer 
and built for herself a career that placed her 
among the high-salaried executives of the 
profession 

To a certain extent her statement is justified, 
that women must work harder than men to 
succeed in business. Certainly it was true when 
she said it. Business for centuries has been 
reared by man’s efforts and according to man’s 
specifications, and it was only natural and 
human that it should be considered a man’s 
occupation. 
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But today we are seeing this idea underge 
a distinct modification. Man for the most part 
does still manage affairs, but almost daily we 
read of some brilliant woman who has made 
business her career finding her place in an 
executive position and filling it quite as effi- 
ciently and thoroughly as any man ever did. 
There is no inherent reason why the mind 
of a woman should not function as efficiently 
as that of a man. There is still, of course, 
a tendency to look upon women as “transients” 
in the business world—with more or less 
justification. Fewer women than men make 
business a career. They enter the ranks with 
less thought, ordinarily, of following the pro- 
fession for a lifetime, and it is not surprising 
that these never advance beyond their initial 
success, that of getting a “job.” 

But to the young woman who puts the same 
effort and the same continuous thought into 
her profession as the young man of necessity 
must, business offers about the same oppor- 
tunity as it does to the man. The executive 
positions in business may still traditionally 
be occupations for men, but that is only because 
the man “sticks” at the job longer. The 
modern woman, however, bids fair to confound 
tradition and make the modern world co- 
executive as well as co-educational 


~~ 


International Typewriting Contest—Novice Class Results 
(Concluded from page 108) 


MACHINE OPERATOR 


Underwood Alma Wermann (Ohio).. 
Underwood Marjorie Seegmiller (Utah) 
Underwood Virgil Fortin (Wyoming).. 
Underwood LaVerne Mueller (Nebraska) 
Underwood Ferne Seeberg (Connecticut) 
Underwood Carola Johnson (Washington) 
Underwood Ella Warren Freer (New York) 
Underwood Ada Wilmot (Mississippi). . 
Underwood Dale Fenton (Oklahoma).. 
Underwood Ann Cairney (Michigan). 
Underwood Montana Nimbar (Montana) 
Underwood Caroline Cutting (California) 
Underwood Lucy Kleinmeyer (Ohio) 
Underwood Olga Conon (New Hampshire) 
Underwood Margaret Maxwell (Missouri) 
Underwood Lillian Webb (Louisiana) 
Underwood Agnes MacLennan (Canada). 
Underwood Edna Jones (Oregon)... saat whine 
Underwood Esther Feldman (North Dakota)....... 
Underwood Northrop Frye (Canada). 

Royal Thomas Musson (Kentucky) 
Underwood Cecelia Kartzinel (Alabama) 
Underwood Pauline Stroupe (North Carolina). 
Underwood Cornelia Gemar (Idaho)....... 
Underwood Ruby Matthews (Virginia) 


Underwood Angela O’Mara (Michigan).............. 
Underwood Jennie Luks (New Jersey).............. 
Underwood Walter Ciweski (Wiscomsin)............ 


Underwood Lucille Stumpf (Indiana)........... 


Underwood Martin Janssen (South Dakota)...... - 
Underwood Mabel Wootten (Maryland)............. 
Underwood Lillian Danielson (New Mexico)......... 


and eleven other novices qualifying at under 60 words net. 


Gross Net Net Worps 
STROKES Worpvs Errors Worps A MINUTE 
7320 1446 2 1236 2 
6754 1351 12 1231 82 
7030 1406 18 1226 2 
7163 1433 21 223 2 
7072 1414 21 1204 80 
6860 1372 20 1172 78 
6806 1361 21 1151 77 
6065 1213 8 1133 76 
6345 1269 14 1129 75 
5870 1174 6 1114 74 
6669 1334 23 1104 74 
6222 1244 15 1094 73 
7141 1428 34 1088 73 
6384 1277 19 1087 72 
5921 1184 11 1074 72 
5703 1141 7 1071 71 
6945 1389 33 1059 71 
6556 1311 26 1051 70 
7004 1401 35 1051 70 
6380 1276 23 1046 70 
6425 1285 24 1045 70 
6507 1301 26 1041 69 
6195 1239 24 999 7 
5992 1198 20 998 67 
5893 1179 20 979 65 
5098 1020 6 960 64 
7243 1449 50 949 63 
6495 1299 36 9” 63 
6795 1359 42 939 63 
$242 1048 12 928 62 
5710 1142 23 912 61 
5350 1070 16 910 61 
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EARNING to study 

effectively is an im 

portant part of a stu 
dent’s training. “I cannot 
seem to concentrate for any 
length of time” is the lament 
frequently heard 


Physical Fitness 


Any physical disability will 
seriously impair concentra 
tion, and make study less 
effective. To “keep fit” one 
must indulge in regular daily 
exercise. This exercise may 
take the form of hiking, 
swimming, riding, golf, ten 
nis, or any outdoor sport, or 
setting-up exercises and gym 
nasium work indoors. Stu 
dents who are naturally a 
tive will not need to give 
thought to any particula: 
form of exercise, but the 
others will. Regular daily 
exercise, preferably out-of 
doors, increases circulatior 
develops the muscles, and 
stimulates alert thinking. It 
is the best way to bring sur 
plus nervous energy under 
control. 

I have heard of others 
I was asked, in all 
thought of chewing gum 


utilizing excess nervous energy in the typing 
classes. The questioner added that the typing 
teacher in her school claimed students con- 
centrated better while chewing gum 
absence of any data on the subject, I per- 
sonally doubt the feasibility and practicability 
of organizing a gum-chewing squad in the 
The proverbial gum-chewing ste- 
nographer has been known to exercise more 


classroom ! 
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his plan 
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results: 
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morning 


a means of and rising 
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Decide and Do! 


ihe easiest thing tm @ Word 


masticatory ability than typ 
ing ability, and employers 
have long since learned to 
shun her. And there are 
other reasons why the chew 
ing of gum should not be 
encouraged, but it is suff- 
cient to know that it is not 
tolerated in the business of 
fice any more than it is in 
the classroom. It is a most 
disturbing habit, and busy 
business men will not allow 
it 


Study Habits 


But to get back to study: 
There must be, of course, the 
cultivation of proper study 
habits. First, there should be 
a place for study that is quiet 
and free from interruption, 
and a point made of studying 
there each time. 

There must be a particular 
time for study—immediately 
after the day's recitation, if 
possible. If, you can not do 
this, arrange a time in the 
early morning for study 
Some of the most successful 
students have found that they 


can do their best work before breakfast in the 
This necessitates retiring promptly 
early, but 
delightful way of “keeping that school-girl 
If you form the habit of re 
tiring not later than ten o'clock at night and 
rising at six in the morning to prepare your 
lessons for the day, you will be surprised at 
the freshness and alertness of your mind, and 
the ease with which you can accomplish your 
work. A glass of cold orange juice is usually 
sufficient to refresh you before you commence 


that is another 
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your study, and is better than heavier food. 
Begin your work promptly upon rising, before 
any disturbing influences have a chance to 
present themselves and distract your atten- 
tion. 

Sit comfortably erect in a straight-backed 
chair at a desk or study table. Assume an 
attitude of attention. A work table or desk, 
free of everything but the material with which 
you are to work, and a chair of the proper 
height for comfort and ease in writing are 
desirable. Shorthand cannot be absorbed like 
a tonic; it must be studied and practised. You 
cannot study effectively if you loll back in 
your chair or sit propped up in bed 


Concentration 


Work intensely and enthusiastically while 
you are working, and do not permit anything 
to interrupt you. If noises on the street or 
in the house tend to distract your attention 
at first, pull the mind firmly and promptly 
back to attentive study. Hold your attention 
to your task by sheer force if necessary After 
you have done this a few times there will be 
little tendency to wander from the subject, 
and you will have won the first battle in your 
contest for concentration. 

The ability to concentrate to the point of 
being oblivious to what is going on around 
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one is the most important single factor con 
tributing to outstanding success. The develop- 
ment of concentration, then, is an important 
part of your training, and necessary later to 
success in your professional life 


Enthusiasm 


Enjoy your practice. Do not fret or worry 
about some point that seems to be giving you 
more difficulty than the rest. Make sure that 
you know what is required, then practise until 
you get it. You cannot fail if you practise 
hard and enthusiastically enough. 

The reason why more people are not good 
penmen is that so many think they do not 
like to write. They do not know whether 
they would like it or not; they have never 
tried! You have to be able to write well to 
feel the joy of doing it. That is perfectly 
obvious. I have heard people remark, “I just 
can’t stand opera.” Ask them what ones they 
have heard, and the answer is “None.” They 
think they don’t like it. We must experience 
the satisfaction of doing something well befor« 
we are in a position to say whether we like 
it or not. There is nothing like the pleasure 
of personal accomplishment to urge one on to 
greater effort. 

Bring to your practice an intention t learn 

and work that intention! 


Steps to Writing Skill 


(Continuing our Shorthand Penmanship series from October) 


HERE are three definite steps in the de 

velopment of shorthand writing skill. The 
first step is to secure a mental picture of the 
form you want to make. Knowledge of forma- 
tion is preliminary to correct execution. Once 
you learn to recognize good forms and can dis- 
tinguish them from incorrect ones, you have 
the basis for fair criticism of your own writing. 
This mental picture of what you want to make 
is the pattern to follow in executing it. 

The second step is to imitate that pattern 
or mental pictur® as nearly as you can, and 
in doing this two kinds of practice are in- 
volved; first, a slow writing of the character 
to get the “feel” of it, and repetition practice 
at increased speed to secure a fluent movement. 

The third step is to drill on these forms 
singly, collectively, and in phrase and sentence 
units, if possible, until you have developed the 
highest possible speed in the execution of them 
with accuracy of formation and fluency. 


The Foundation of Speed 


A light-house is built from the ground up, 
although the value of it lies in the distance 
to which its light can be thrown from the top. 
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Speed is the ultimate aim of your practice— 
speed in writing, and speed in reading and 
transcription. But you must begin building 
from the bottom up. Knowledge of correct 
forms and how to execute them is the founda- 
tion upon which to build speed. And bear 
in mind in your practice that knowledge of 
how to write a character has commercial value 
only when you can write it at your highest 
possible speed. When you have accomplished 
this on each drill, you have completed it, but 
not until then. 

Last month we drilled on k, g, r, and 
l, and we acquired a fair degree of skill in 
writing them. This month we shall take a 
few minutes for review, with the purpose of 
reinforcing the foundation 


Speed and Accuracy Drill 
7 : = ‘ L « a 2 


oe * 4 0 ee 2 ae 
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Write rl smoothly and accurately to the 


1-2, 1-2, for the longer 


sweep of |. Five or 


stressing 
six of these combinations 
swing to the count 
of 1-2, ral, ral, speeding up the 
hand as you continue After making several 
of them, you will be able to write faster than 
1-2 or r-al and must, therefore, 
syllable 

Counting while writing enables vou to con 
centrate better, best way to get 
speed, with control, at the outset. The hand 
moves faster, naturally, to a faster count 

Now affix an e at the end, for rally, turning 
neat, swift, flick motion while 
r-alli, r-alli, 1-2, 1-2. Do not 
pronounce it ral-ee, because this disturbs con 
tinuity. The natural slowing up of movement 
occurs somewhere on a, probably as you turn 


ount ot 
ire enough; now into ral 


1-2, r-al, r-al, 


you can say 
pronounce ral as one 


and is the 


it in with a 


pronouncing 


the cir« le. and once this circle is accomplished 
the pen should be sent swiftly on to the end 

The rest of this drill is for the purpose 
of testing your ability to maintain proportion 
in the length of strokes and size of circles 


Drill 9 
y . O *» “an 
~y . . . = 
ee < Gr <« ¢ — 
a/ Ps. 2 


We are ready to continue with our series, 
and find that we can build on what we have 
previously learned to write with fluency and 
Out of the continuous right oval motion 
gag, gath, ga, kak, kath, ka are developed 
Notice, please, that the motion used for writing 
these combinations is practically the same, and 
that the essential difference is the point at 
which you lift your pen. There is an upward 
tilt to th in gath. Pronounce as you write 
g-ag, g-ag, 1-2, stressing the last syllable for 
the long sweep on the final g 


ease 


Th in gath is written with a short flick 
motion upward, and calls for a very rapid 
count of 1-2, if you are to keep hand and 


unison. It is better to pronounce 


count in 
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This applies 
fluently, and 


jath, gath, gath, as you write 
also to gay Write swiftly, 
continuously 

The upward tilt of th in 
retracing part of the circle 
illustration to get a mental picture of how lath 
differs from Jar, both are formed 
Start writing lar to the of l-ar, /-a» 
or 1-2, 1-2. 
as it develops greater 
of writing. I cannot think of anything which 
illustrates the swift backward tilt of th nn 
lath better than the quick backward snap of! 
an angry dog as he turns on his heels to run! 
Get what I Just so, this backward 
“snap,” or so quickly 
that your pen is away trom the end of th and 
place where the next 


lath, necessitates 
Examine the 

and how 
count 

This is better than a quick 1-2-3, 

speed and smoothness 


mecan 
snarl.”” on lath is done 


hangs poised over the 


character is to begin betore you have time 
to finish the count—unless you make the count 
pretty snappy ! 

Drill 10 


__ #2 ‘ = ga < 


strokes in 
swiftly, lightly 
The differ 


that in nal 


first straight 


nail firmly, 


We take up our 
Drill 10. Write 
with determination and purpose 
ence in executing ral and nal ts 
the first 
line fron 
termined effort than the 
of r in ral. The faster 
written, the less likelihood there is of 
Watch proportion carefully 


stroke is a swift straight horizontal 


left to right. It 
soft downward curve 


requires more de- 
straight strokes are 
curving 


r breaking them 


Drill 11 


I am putting the LM combinations to 
gether because the motion used for one grows 
so naturally out of the other For instance 


the upward tendency of the beginning of 
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after k might easily be tempted to change its 
course to a swift, straight flight upward— 
and we have kd. Just like fooling the catcher 
in a game of tag, isn’t it? Note that ¢ and d 
are more nearly vertical after k and g. This 
facilitates writing and increases speed and 
accuracy. The count of 1-2 may be used 
effectively here. While writing the forms 
pronounce them k-ek, k-id, g-ig, a few times 
until you get the “feel,” then call them quickly 
—kek, kid, gig, etc.-—writing as fast as you 
can with accuracy. 

A little finger-action in flicking off the end 
of ¢ and d in these combinations may not 
be amiss. I find it easier to make the strokes 
straight that way, but you may find all arm- 
movement better. Use the motion that enables 
you to write with the greatest skill. The am and 
ad must be written swiftly, with a gradual 
lift of the pen near the end. The small circle 
can always be kept very small, if you write 
it with a mere turn of the pen. 


Drill 12—Review 


a — C u.— 


« 2 —AQ Q Q-x 


_ 2e— _ O.-  _ a 


a 


This is a good place to stop for a little 
review. Practise it until you have the forms 
pretty well in hand. 

Better to help you to understand the dif- 
ference in slant in writing gag, gad, gam, 
before you start practice on the next drill, 
I am giving an illustration with darts, or 
arrows, to mark the direction of the pen after 
the vowel. 


a a 


Illustration 5 
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A good arm swing is necessary for the 
proper writing of gam. Some students will 
develop a cramped style of writing here un- 
less they learn at the outset to swing freely 
out on g, as they did in other combinations, 
and then pull the pen down and around the 
circle, as in am. Count thus: g-am, g-am, 
with a very slight pause at first between them 
to give you time to pull down and back for 
the final swift straight stroke to the right 
Here is a chance to discover what correct 
position of arm, hand, and fingers will do 
for you. 

If you are holding your pen correctly, rest- 
ing the weight of the hand lightly on the 
curved little finger, you can use that little 
finger as a brake to check the downward 
course of the stroke and better enable you to 
guide your pen around the circle. This use 
of the finger prevents lurching from one point 
to another in what ultimately results in an 
angular a. Try that one—pulling the pen 
down with the arm muscle until checked by 
the little-finger rest, then swerve to the left 
and around to the completion of the circle 


Drill 14-—-Review 


-—— > CC 


Because control of movement is absolutely 
essential to correct formation of curves, circles, 
and straight lines, we have another drill on 
circles. Write the pattern slowly at first, until 
you have absolute control, then speed the 
motion until you are writing the entire drill 
from dictation at a fair rate of speed, main- 
taining accuracy of proportion, slant, and 
formation. 
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Drill 15 


MW 7) 71 71 AT 
Wty 71 71 
Y a eae 
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Fd ’ se A rd 


Drill 15 shows the relative slants of straight 
lines written downward and upward. Again 
you may find a slight finger-action desirable 
in closing the circle in da, ta, etc. Mr. Swem 
uses finger action here, but Mr. Dupraw uses 
all arm-movement. Adopt the one best suited 
to your style. Write the circle correctly— 
with a circular motion, not an angular one— 
and close it without retracing. The pen is 
lifted at the writing line in de, da, etc., and 
the motion is swift and to the left. In deth, 
dek, dath, etc., evolved out of de and da, the 
closing stroke takes an upward tilt before the 
circle is completed, retraces the top of the 
circle to the point where it slips off on th or 
k, or whatever follows. Study the illustration. 


Li —, 


e 


Illustration 6 


Drill 16 


+-AeWd OP 8 Oe ae | 
x ar ee te 


* et ek’ eet he lll a 


The first movement in am is down and 
around to the left. If you start that way, 
you will have no difficulty in joining circles 
properly here. Likewise, in closing the circle, 
the pen is headed straight upward; in sha, ja, 
to the right, and ash, aj, to the left. The first 
stroke is slightly to the right and downward 
in ad, at. Write these combinations swiftly, 
lifting the pen as you finish, to secure a fade- 
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out or tapering end-stroke. Now, I hope we 
shall not have to send any of these specimens 
to the hospital for broken backs! 


Drill 17 


We are ready to add a line in Drill 17 
Observe the differences in math and mat, math 
and mak, etc. The motions are essentially 
the same as those previously studied. 


Review 


Drill 18 


Another ready to 


study Illustration 7 


review, and then we are 


A 
¥ 


Illustration 


Note here that kit and tr are developed in 
the longhand r. If you study the combina 
tions, you will see that ¢t assumes a more nearly 
perpendicular slant in these combinations than 
when joined to other characters 


Drill 19 
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after k might easily be tempted to change its 
course to a swift, straight flight upward— 
and we have kd. Just like fooling the catcher 
in a game of tag, isn’t it? Note that ¢ and d 
are more nearly vertical after k and g. This 
facilitates writing and increases speed and 
accuracy. The count of 1-2 may be used 
effectively here. While writing the forms 
pronounce them k-ek, k-id, g-ig, a few times 
until you get the “feel,” then call them quickly 
—kek, kid, gig, etc.—writing as fast as you 
can with accuracy. 

A little finger-action in flicking off the end 
of ¢ and d in these combinations may not 
be amiss. I find it easier to make the strokes 
straight that way, but you may find all arm- 
movement better. Use the motion that enables 
you to write with the greatest skill. The am and 
ad must be written swiftly, with a gradual 
lift of the pen near the end. The small circle 
can always be kept very small, if you write 
it with a mere turn of the pen. 


Drill 12—Review 
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This is a good place to stop for a little 
review. Practise it until you have the forms 
pretty well in hand. 

Better to help you to understand the dif- 
ference in slant in writing gag, gad, gam, 
before you start practice on the next drill, 
I am giving an illustration with darts, or 
arrows, to mark the direction of the pen after 
the vowel. 

* 


Illustration 5 
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Drill 18 


A good arm swing is necessary for the 
proper writing of gam. Some students will 
develop a cramped style of writing here un- 
less they learn at the outset to swing freely 
out on g, as they did in other combinations, 
and then pull the pen down and around the 
circle, as in am. Count thus: g-am, g-am, 
with a very slight pause at first between them 
to give you time to pull down and back for 
the final swift straight stroke to the right 
Here is a chance to discover what correct 
position of arm, hand, and fingers will do 
for you. 

If you are holding your pen correctly, rest- 
ing the weight of the hand lightly on the 
curved little finger, you can use that little 
finger as a brake to check the downward 
course of the stroke and better enable you to 
guide your pen around the circle. This use 
of the finger prevents lurching from one point 
to another in what ultimately results in an 
angular a. Try that one—pulling the pen 
down with the arm muscle until checked by 
the little-finger rest, then swerve to the left 
and around to the completion of the circle 


Drill 14——Review 


Ge er oee.. e, @ Sf > 


a f wre cs 

Because control of movement is absolutely 
essential to correct formation of curves, circles, 
and straight lines, we have another drill on 
circles. Write the pattern slowly at first, until 
you have absolute control, then speed the 
motion until you are writing the entire drill 
from dictation at a fair rate of speed, main- 
taining accuracy of proportion, slant, and 
formation. 
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Drill 15 
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Drill 15 shows the relative slants of straight 
lines written downward and upward. Again 
you may find a slight finger-action desirable 
in closing the circle in da, ta, etc. Mr. Swem 
uses finger action here, but Mr. Dupraw uses 
all arm-movement. Adopt the one best suited 
to your style. Write the circle correctly— 
with a circular motion, not an angular one— 
and close it without retracing. The pen is 
lifted at the writing line in de, da, etc., and 
the motion is swift and to the left. In deth, 
dek, dath, etc., evolved out of de and da, the 
closing stroke takes an upward tilt before the 
circle is completed, retraces the top of the 
circle to the point where it slips off on th or 
k, or whatever follows. Study the illustration. 


yy, — 
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Illustration 6 


Drill 16 
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The first movement in am is down and 
around to the left. If you start that way, 
you will have no difficulty in joining circles 
properly here. Likewise, in closing the circle, 
the pen is headed straight upward; in sha, ja, 
to the right, and ash, aj, to the left. The first 
stroke is slightly to the right and downward 
in ad, at. Write these combinations swiftly, 
lifting the pen as you finish, to secure a fade- 
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out or tapering end-stroke. Now, I hope we 
shall not have to send any of these specimens 
to the hospital for broken backs! 


Drill 17 


ad 


We are ready to add a line in Drill 17. 
Observe the differences in math and mat, math 
and mak, etc. The motions are essentially 
the same as those previously studied. 


Drill 18—Review 


J 


Another review, and then we are ready to 


study Illustration 7 


Illustration 


Note here that kt and tr are developed in 
the longhand r. If you study the combina 
tions, you will see that ¢ assumes a more nearly 
perpendicular slant in these combinations than 
when joined to other characters 


Drill 19 
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K and g curve slightly at the beginning, 
remember. The graceful gliding curve from 
the beginning to the end, with the deeper 
curvature at the end, always insures perfect 
transcription, other things being equal NA 


quick count of 1-2, or k-t, will do for this 
combination, and k-it, k-it, kit, kit when the 


a od 


Lansdowne Wins Honorable Mention 


circle is inserted. Remember, the rolling 
motion used on the curve and circle culminates 
in a short swift shot upward in these combi 
Any stroke that follows ¢, of course, 
line of writing, as in 


Se 


nations. 
is lifted off the 
tale, to let, etc. 

If you have developed a good degree of 
accuracy and speed in these drills, your job 
is well done. I shall be happy to review any 
specimens of these drills submitted to me, 
and will make a brief report with criticisms 
and suggestions for further practice. We shall 
publish in this magazine as many of such 
specimens as show a high degree of skill in 
both fluency and formation. Put snap, pep, 
and sparkle into your practice, and the joy of 
achievement will be yours! 


HE best club of O. G. A. papers received 
this past month, from the standpoint of 
and formation, came from the High 
School of Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. Miss 
Mabel E. Condran submitted sixteen papers 
from her class, and all of them qualified for 
the O. G. A. Membership Certificate. One 
of the specimens, reproduced here, is an ex- 


fluency 


While this one was chosen as the best papet 
in the club, the other papers were uniformly 
good. All showed good fluency and form. 
Miss Condran did not submit a specimen of 
her own writing, but we are of the opinion 
that the work of her students reflects in a 
large degree her own ability as a shorthand 
penman, as these uniformly good clubs gener 


ample of the skill these students have attained. ally do. 


September O. G. A. Test 


Specimen by Caroline Blackburn 
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The Stenographic “Urge to Merge” 


A Reminder About the Stenographers’ Contest 


By Florence E.. Ulrich 


E cannot pick up a 


these days without reading 
merger 


new spaper or! 
magazin 
about some big industrial 
This merging of interests makes for big busi 
ness, bigger opportunities, greater profits, and 
better service. That is the reason of the “urge 
to merge.” 

What can be of greater profit to ambitious 
stenographers than the merging of interests 
in self-improvement, proficiency, and skill in 
What urge is there for 

stenographic ability 
are done every day in 
neither is there 
stenographers 


stenographic service? 
improvement of one’s 
when the same things 
the same way? Not 
much urge in the appeal these 
make to their bosses for increases in salary! 
“Your services to me have not 
should I your 
answer, and 


much 


increased in 
salary?” 
may be the what comeback is 
there for continuing the argument? The 
chances are you will go back to your desk at 
the same salary, but in a pretty bad humor 
Either that, or you quit! 

If you are satisfied that you are exercising 
as much skill on your job as you are capable 
of, and have no desire, therefore, to increase 
your skill beyond these requirements, what I 
have to say here will not interest you; on the 
other hand, if you know that you need to 
develop your skill further in order to fit into 
the job higher up, with its increased respon- 
sibilities and salary, you will gladly try your 
hand at writing the Stenographers’ Contest 
Copy, with a view to comparing your ability 
to write shorthand with those who are holding 
the kind of job you seek 


value, why increase 


The Good Stenographers Write Good 

Notes 
notes are a basic requirement for 
speed and accuracy, and the foundation upon 
which expert stenography is built. Wjth this 
in mind, the Stenographers’ Contest is con 
ducted annually for the purpose of stimulating 
and motivating stenographers to develop the 
to stenographic pro- 


{ 7 vd 


writing style essential 


motion and success 


How Do Yours Measure Up? 


The ambition of the contest committee this 
year have the response worth while. 
This contest is your own. You are competing 
with experienced stenographers like yourself. 
There are no handicaps, other than the handi 


is to 


cap you place upon yourself by failure to ¢r 
If you are not interested in helping yourself 
Submit a specimen of 
a staff of experts qualified to 
und give you frank criti 


we cannot help you 
your notes t 
analyze your writing 


‘ 


cism and suggestior or further improvement 


We're He re to Help 


We know, of course, that inabilit write 
shorthand is the primary reason why so 
stenographers cannot get beyond the pale of 
the outer office: and, knowing this, we are 
willing and anxious to help. Your participa 
tion in this contest will be your way of telling 
us that you are seeking to improve, and our 
way of knowing that you want us to help you 
We stand ready to do that The published 
results of these contests, as I said before, have 
iphers to better their posi 


many 


helped many stenogr 
tions. We want to help you in the way that 
will be of most value to you And in what 
can that be done than in bringing 
your ability those most 
you. If you do not win this recognition, is 
it not better for you to find out just where 
you stand, and take measures to improve while 
a chance of holding down your 


better way 


before interested in 


there is still 


job? 
Why Enter the Contest? 


Some of the reasons, then, why you should 
enter the Contest this year are 

1. The Stenographers’ Contest aims to de 
velop correct notes, and the suggestions and 
criticisms made on rejected papers will enable 
the writer to cultivate a fluent and practical 
style. 

2. The honor of winning recognition in an 
international contest of this nature will not 
only inspire you to greater effort, but will 
create greater confidence in your ability among 

fellow-workers 
3. If you fail to win recognition you know 
absolutely that you must get down to some 
hard work in your shorthand in order to im 
prove, and our suggestions will help you 

Details were announced in our Septembe 
issue. Look them up without delay—you have 
until December 15 to submit your specimen 

Get into the spirit of 
and let us make this the greatest contest the 
stenographers ever held! 

Perhaps you will enjoy 
of your fellow-writers have told us 


your 


the contest, join us, 


what 


secing sore 
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This will acknowledge receipt of your letter sending 
me a gold O. G. A. pin in token of my winning 
Honorable Mention in the Stenographers’ Contest 
Frankly, I did not expect that my copy would even 
excite your criticism, much less win an award, and 
you can picture my pleasure at receiving the little 
emblem. It was a very pleasant surprise. I now 
wear it with pride, and it will always be an inspira 
tion to me, I assure you. 

I cannot conscientiously 
say that I was at all san 
guine. The thought of plac 
ing my notes alongside 
those of such excellent pen 
men, or penwomen as the 
majority of the candidates 
undoubtedly are, made me 
feel rather diffident, and 
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Our Contestants Themselves Say a Word 


Stenographers’ Contest 
Copy 


MAKING THE Most oF Your 
OPPORTUNITY this speaks a lot for the 
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appealed to me exceedingly. Novice as I was, I 
believed I saw the possibilities for both speed and 
legibility in these characters. I had never quite taken 
to the thick and thin outlines of the other system, 
anyway. From what was intended to be a tentative 
first lesson, I went on to the second, and yet again 
to the third. And just so surely as I picked up the 
new study, so surely did I drop the old. It was like 
the unfolding of a story, 
so interesting was it. 

Small wonder, therefore, 
that I progressed rapidly, 
and in five months was hold- 
ing down a stenographer’s 
job—even before I had com- 
pleted the Manual! I think 


efficiency of the system. 


only the urge of “trying” By Christian D. Larson In the days when I was 
encouraged me to send in starting to take up Gregg, 
my copy. I can now own Make the best use of every oppor- I was told by well-meaning 
that the effort has been tunity, and nothing but opportunities but ill-informed students of 


worth while. 

You may be interested, 
and perhaps even surprised, 
to learn of the numerous 
difficulties that beset the 
would-be shorthand writer 
in this part of the world 
In the U. S. A. you have 
many facilities for the study 
and perfection of the art 
In this country, such things 
as shorthand schools are 
unknown. In one or two 
of the more enterprising 
schools here that have at- 


will come your way. 
best of everything will attract the best. 
There are occasions that seem worthless, 
and the average person thinks he is 
wasting time while he is passing through 
them, but no matter how worthless the fact that I am at present 
occasion may seem to be, the one who 
makes the best use of it will get some- 
thing of real value out of it; in addition, leading mining -engineering 
the experience will 
worth, because whenever we try to turn 
an experience to good account we turn 
everything in ourselves to good account. 


He who makes the another system that Gregg 
phonography was too simple 
and not sufficiently compre- 
hensive to be effective. That 
canard has, I think, been 
exploded, not only by the 


holding the position of chief 
stenographer to one of the 


concerns, but a fair sprin- 
kling of Gregg writers are 
appearing in this town. 
Some two years ago there 
were none at all, with the 


have exceptional 


tempted to include the The person who makes the best use of solitary exception of my- 
teaching of shorthand in every occasion is developing his mind self I think the steno- 
their curriculum, the effort and strengthening his character every graphically-inclined in the 


has ended in failure. This day. Every event adds to your life, if 
you make the best use of it, and will 
constantly increase your power, and bring 
greater opportunities than you ever knew 
before. Make the best use of everything aon S 
that comes your way; greater things will 


being so, he who desires to 
learn shorthand is thrown 
entirely upon his own re- 
sources, and the task is 
made more difficult still by 
the fact that, as in my case, 


community are awakening 
to the possibilities of Gregg. 

For myself, I find that 
my notes are legible at all 
times, and it is rare indeed 
experience trouble 
with any word 


he does not know where to positively follow. That is the law, and I feel that I need make 
begin. And, if added to he who daily applies this law has « no apology for the length 
this is the further compli brilliant future before him. of this letter, because it is 


cation that he has to have 
a perfect grasp of English 
syntax, a foreign language 
to us, it can be said that 
learning shorthand in this 
country is learning shorthand under difficulties. 

Shorthand as an art, and as a practical means of 
earning a livelihood has always had a peculiar at 
traction for me. I had always chafed at the miser 
able pittance that, some three years ago, before I 
knew shorthand, represented my salary, and had 
longed for what, according to our lights, is the 
princely reward of a really efficient stenographer. 
Such, then, were the circumstances which impelled me 
to learn the “winged art.” And it was not entirely 
a sinecure, as you will realize. It meant hard work, 
and plenty of it. 

Out here Gregg is practically unknown. I waded 
into my first lessons of another system with the 
greatest enthusiasm, dreaming dreams of the position 
I would eventually hold. If ever there was a Simon- 
pure enthusiast, that was I! It was not until I had 
entered upon the final stages of my shorthand studies 
that I happened upon a Manual of Gregg Shorthand 
and took to it at once. The graceful lines and curves 


written in no vain-glorious 


— DUE DECEMBER 15 — spirit I wish to put on 


record my thanks, because, 

since taking my first les- 

son, my salary has been 
more than trebled, and I feel that I owe my present 
position to Gregg Shorthand and its sponsors (your- 
selves).—Chan Peng Kai, Ipoh, Perak, F. M. S 


Andethen from our own U. S. A. 


I think your contests are the finest practice for 
stenographers. The daily drill improves the style of 
shorthand writing, even though the drill is only for 
a few minutes. While I hope my notes will merit 
one of the prizes, I am satisfied that I have received 
some compensation for my work, inasmuch as I am 
able to see a decided improvement in the formation 
and size of my characters.—Miss Madeleine McErlane, 
Dubuque, lowe. 


What the writing of good notes has done 
for these stenographers, it will do for you. 
Get in on a perfectly good time! 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How toe become a Member: Practise 
the test article until you secure two copics 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professiona! organ 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 


Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Tests: The tests for both 0.G.A. and 
O.A.T. membership appear in this depart 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. A test is good only until 
the 25th of the month following publi- 
cation 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 


. 
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0. G. A. 


Moral courage is nothing in the world but 
just the capacity of doing what we know we 
ought to do. Give that to every man, and 
only think with what a stir of eager and 
vivacious interest this dull world in which 
we are living would wake and start. 

I am struck by the thought of the pic- 
turesqueness, the variety, the vivacity it 
would give to life if everybody had the moral 
courage to find his task and give himself 
to that. Just as a crowd would become sud- 
denly full of variety and character if men 
and women were to wear not what the shops 
told them was the fashion but what their 
own comfort and taste advised—so life would 
brighten into wonderful vitality if men would 
only do their duty. The artist no less than 
the moralist ought to plead for moral courage 
to break the tyranny of conventionality 


0. A. T. 


Junior Test 


Make a perfect copy of the fol- 
lowing test, under the title, “Prep 
aration Means Success,” arranging 
it as attractively as you can on one 
sheet of paper. Clean the type of 
vour machine, and use only a good 
ribbon. 


That you are anxious to secure a position 
is shown by the fact that you have enrolled 
for this course and have thus taken the first 
step toward the accomplishment of your 
desires. The trained stenographer invariably 
succeeds. He is prepared—he is fitted for 
the duties to be performed—and his training 
guarantees advancement on the job. 

But you cannot get the full value out of any 
course of study, you cannot secure spe 
cialized training that will win promotion and 
success by simply wishing for it or by casu- 
ally reading instructions. You must follow 
directions and put the suggestions into prac- 
tice if you are to secure all the benefits. 

The ultimate success of a student is de 
termined by the first work he does. The 
student who does inferior work and is not 
willing to hold himself up to the requirements 
will never be on a substantial payroll. The 
ambitious student says to himself, “Other ste- 
nographers have succeeded; why not I? 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Here's where I go after them again.” It’s only 
a question of time until you are drawing a good 
salary. This has been demonstrated so many 
times—yet so many really competent stenog- 
raphers give up on account of a little dis- 
couragement and are surpassed by students 
with fewer qualifications but with more stick- 
to-it-iveness. 

Remember, you cannot fail if you simply 
persist ! 


Senior Test 


The Sentor test should be typed 
on two separate sheets of paper; 
Part I on one sheet, and Part II on 
the other. Accuracy first, last, and 
always! Speed comes with persis- 
tent practice intelligently and faith- 
fully performed. 

Supply title and proper para 
graphing of Part 1 as you type. 


Part I 


Many stenographers with a good foundation 
are inaccurate because they do not read cor- 
rectly. In ordinary reading we glance at a 
word as a whole; we do not look at each 
individual letter. But in typing the eye sees 
the word, then the brain must break it up in 
its component parts and immediately send the 
correct fingers to strike the corresponding keys 
on the typewriter. If, therefore, we read in 
correctly, or if we see or think of the wrong 
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letter, the finger instantly jumps to the corre- 
sponding key and an error is made. Read 
carefully. A common fault is to read too far 
ahead of the point at which we are writing 
If the eye is upon some letter other than the 
one we wish to strike, it frequently happens 
that that letter is written. Do not think that 
in order to write accurately you must neces 
sarily write slowly. Write without hesitation 
and without fear of making a mistake. Let 
the thought enter your mind that you are going 
to make an error and you will do it. We do 
as we think. Think accurately—keep your 
mind on the letter you want to strike—and you 
will avoid errors. There is a mental reason 
back of every mistake you make. Study your 
finished work and see wherein lies the dif 
ficulty. Solve your difficulty in your mind 
and you will soon cease to have manual 
troubles. Speed must be founded upon con- 
tinuous operation of the machine. Rhythmic 
writing—writing with the regularity with 
which a clock ticks—is essential. After attain- 
ing a rhythmic movement, to increase speed we 
need only very gradually to increase the 
rapidity of each stroke, and to shorten the 
time between strokes. However, this must be 
done gradually; the rhythm must not be 
broken. 


Part II 


Supply name of bank at top of the 
tabulation, in copying the following 
financial statement 





Bonds and Mortgages 
Real Estate Contracts... 


Purniture and Fixtures 


Accrued Interest Payable 





STATEMENT 
At the Close of Business, October 31, 1929 


RESOURCES 


441,768.51 
2,214,041.04 


Totals, $2,658,365.64 








[These tests are good only until December 25, 1929.] 
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Rom” THe ETERNAL MASCULINE” 
By 


Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 


Copyright, 1913, by Charles Scribmer's Soms. Reprinted in shorthand by permission of the publishers 


(Continued from the October issue 
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(To be continued next month) 
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Excursions in the Dictionary 
By Arthur G. Skeeles 


Columbus, Ohio 


(Continued from the October issue) 


ANY English words are derived from 

Latin “pes, pedes,” meaning foot. <A 
“pedal” is moved by the foot; the foot of a 
statue is a “pedestal”; a “pedestrian” travels 
on foot. Your “pedigree” is a list of the steps 
up from the foot of your family tree, so to 
speak. 

Anything that interferes with walking “im- 
pedes” you; and a stumbling-blc.k is an 
“impediment.” On the other hand, whatever 
“expedites” you sends your feet on more 
swiftly; and when the feet of many are hur- 
ried in the same direction it is an “expedition.” 

Now what could be more logical, at first 
thought, than to conclude that to “peddle” is 


to carry goods on foot? Or that a “pedagogue” 
is one who walks before children? But the 
dictionary does not agree with such logic. 
“Peddle,” it says, is from “pad” or “pod,” 
meaning bag or sack—as a bean pod; so a 
“peddler” carries his goods in a sack, whether 
he walks or rides; there is nothing incongru- 
ous in a “peddler’s cart.” 

A “pedagogue” leads a child; from “paid,” 
Greek for child; and “ago,” lead. From the 
same word, “paid,” child, we get “pedant,” 
“pedantic,” “pediatrics,” the care of children 
and the treatment of children’s diseases, and 
“paidology,” the study of children. 

(Continued on pege 143) 
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SHORTHAND 
in OTHER, LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Russia, Italy, Aus- 
tria, England, Holland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia— 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 


 —, ~ 





NE of the features of the great inte 

national exposition now in progress in 

Barcelona, Spain, is a booth devoted 
to shorthand. This booth, logically enough, 
is in the Palace of Graphic Arts. It is main 
tained by the Academia de Taquigratia de 
Barcelona. 

Appropriately enough, this booth, number 57, 
was formally opened on the 57th anniversary 
of the Academia. The exhibit consists of vari 
ous interesting documentary records covering 
the 57 years of the existence of the Academia 
as well as of rare and valuable shorthand books 
from their library 

We experienced our thrill at 
seeing so apparently harmless a periodical as 
a shorthand magazine blazened with the 
legend, “Este namero ha pasado por la Censura 
in other words, “Passed by the 


customary 


Gubernativa” 
( ensol =f 
(La 


Taquigrafia, Barcelona, Spain)— 
7 e J 


HE most consistently polyglot of all the 


shorthand magazines we receive from 
across the water is Het Instituut, of The 
Hague, Holland. Accustomed as we are to 


pick up Het Instituut and find Dutch, English, 
French, or German, we a shock 
this month. On opening the magazine, what 
should we see but Harold Lloyd looking out 
at us, horn The portrait was 
accompanied by an article in English saying 
that he is one of the most popular film stars 


confess to 
rims and all 


on the continent 

Among the other interesting features in 
various languages is a quotation from Pe 
trarch, which we cannot resist passing on: 
“Where you are is of no moment, but only 


what you are doing there.” 
(Het Instituut, The Hague, Holland)— 


LBERT NAVARRE, French authority 
on commercial education, has recently 
written a biography of the late Marshall Foch 
This beautiful book, profusely illustrated with 
photographs, is written entirely in shorthand. 
At the beginning of the book there is a chart 








of the Duployé shorthand alphabet, together 
with a brief summary ef the rules, with the 
comment that this is given in case the book 
shor:ld fall into the hands of someone not a 
shorthand writer. 

—(L’Etoile Sténographique De France, 
Lille, France}— 


PAIN recently celebrated the centenary of 
the official introduction of commercial edu 
King Ferdi 
authorized 


cation into the schools of Spain 
nand VII, in 1828, first officially 
the teaching of business subjects in the Spanish 
school system. 

Although a hundred years seems a long time, 
such a celebration really only emphasizes the 
rapid strides made by education 
What is one short century entire 
history of education, going back for thousands 
of years? Still, commercial education, the 
youngest member of so venerable a family, has 
caught up with its older brothers and sisters 
and is now one of the most important branches 
of education, employing perhaps more teachers, 
and taking the attention of perhaps more pupils 
than any other single group of subjects taught 
today, in the United States at least 


commercial 
out of the 


(Rivista Degli Stenografi 
Florence, Italy)— 


E are still adding to our list of places 
on the other whose names are 
associated so firmly with other events that at 
first sight it is somewhat of a shock to con 
nect them with anything so modern and com 
mercial as shorthand and typewriting. You 
will remember that in past issues we cited 
Sarajevo, Beireuth, and Wittenburg. We now 
find in La Vérité Sténographique an article 
on shorthand on the Island of Cyprus 
The Island of Cyprus is under English con 
trol, but the legislative assembly, composed of 
twenty-four members, is allowed to conduct 
the debate in English, Turkish, or Greek. The 
reporters, however, are only required to take 
the English text, as the Turkish and Greek 
speeches are translated into English for the 
benefit of the English-speaking members of 


side 
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that it may 


for La Sténographi 
il 1 capable i 


id 


L here are, ot course, very lew 


, 
the assembly 
the Island, and, naturally, 


shorthand writers o1 
till fewer who reach 
The Government of Cyprus, however, feelin 
that a knowledge of shorthand is of great valu 

for state officials, has 


just published in th 

Official Gazette a notice saying that hereattet 

preference will be given to all candidates for I r all startec ve published repro 
ductions of F: nd German shorthand 


have another editor 


i reporting speed the one just relingui 


position under the state 1 they have a know! 
songs sent correspondents 
" 


edge of shorthand 1 
an article by l fore, althou; , merican shorthand 


Ather 


that 


This summary ts made trom 
» \ Hudaverdoglu-Theodotos of 
(,reect We have good reason to believe 


the first shorthand writers wer 


~~ 
ome otf | 
Greeks, and we are glad to 
patriots ol Periclese ire 
shorthand 


see that the com 
still interested 


és To: Fis & Fe 
: V brite Sténo wath a \* i 2 —_ — 
Paris France 
HE Accademia Italiana di Stenograhia, ot 
Padua, Italy, will this year award a prize 
the best original thesis presented relating 
to any matter of shorthand history or tech 
The thesis will also be published at 





rideyuie 
the expense ot the Accademia 

Che prize will be a medal presented by 
Royal Highness Prince Humbert, heir to 


talian throne The medal will bear 


of the Prince 

The Accademia will also award 
one thousand lire to the author of 
hand textbook judged most useful 
esting. This prize is awarded 1 
the memory of Domenico Manzoni, that 
Italian shorthand writer who died 


in his seventieth yea 


(Revue Sténographique Belge, 
' , € 
Brussels, Belgium) 


[ l is with considerable regret that we { Novel New Sona 
i. the valedictory of M. Delgueil ' many 
raph ong does not, peaking, belong undet 


ears he has been editor of La Sténog 
Pratique. We have always watched tl 

shorthand magazine with par 
because of the fact that it is, work that ts being 
entitled, “Mighty Like Idier,” and is 
by Laurena Stewar It is, to 


us In the heading “Shorthand in Other Lands,” we 
are printing part of this one to show the good 


/ 
d 





teresting little 


oI The song is 


ticular interest 
believe, the only shorthand magazine pub 
continent of Africa. M. Delgueil written 
as he has now retired, he wishes best of our knowledge 
retirement without the constant printed music ever to be se | for typewriter 


you will see by the 


we 
lished on the 


at 


beliet the nrst 


eee ee 


explains that, 


to enjoy his 


carrying the business and editorial as of page four 


burden of 
of La Sténographie Pratique. There g here 

the past few hu rs compose! 
a great many n uments in the 


~ 


affairs 
he warns us, together with other readers, It 


— 
a ae 
een £ te > ee 


fore, 
that until someone takes up the burden which 
he is dropping there will be but one issue a orchestra which were 


year of La Sténographie Pratique—in the musical. One famous example is the use which 


Delgueil plans to return each 


have used 
speaking, 


Verdi made of a number of anvils in the anvil 
chorus from “Il Trovatore.” Those of you 
ti who are not familiar with that famous chorus 


autumn, when M 
vear to Algiers. 

We want to extend our best wishes 
M. Delgueil for a long, happy, peaceful retire will find it as 
ment, and also we cannot ask anything better used in the Gregg 


one of the classical selections 
Rational Rhythm Records 
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ghter. Wish 

cted a large 

tombstor with an tt ription in Gabelsberget 
Shorthans 


him to rem thi cripti he school nd on the that instead enjoying a 
naster appeal he g t nt, which con vell-deserved rest after his retirement from 
firmed | ization 11 ie active 
tneir order 

bliged to repl 

an epitaph 1 

Les Etudes Sté Ips frangaises 1 rd whi 
alls that Mme rnetr ie daughter magazine 


“Oulon de Thévenot, » great French short and elabo 
author, was buried in 1869 in the Mont been 
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240W ords-a-Minute Championship—Jury Charge 


(Concluded from the October issue) 
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‘Jhe SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 














Fé 


Mr. Robot and the Reporter 


F nothing else, the federal judge who said 

that the taxpayers’ money could be saved 

by replacing the court reporter with ma- 
chines has caused the reporter to assess him- 
self and his profession more ‘earnestly than 
has been his wont. For it is a fact that the 
average reporter has never taken his pro- 
fession too seriously at any time. He has been 
content to do the work required of him, and 
to “spoof” himself but little as to its im- 
portance or dignity. Of late years, however, 
he has been more prone to regard himself in 
a professional light, chiefly because he has 
come to realize the desirability, even the neces- 
sity, of it. It is only of comparatively recent 
years that he has developed a professional 
consciousness. 


A Reporting Machine 


But now, when through his efforts he has 
acquired all the dignity of a recognized pro- 
fession, it is a bit startling to hear that a 
machine may ultimately take his place. There 
is no mention made of just what kind of 
machine it is going to be. The learned judge 
who made the prediction failed to furnish the 
specifications of this marvelous instrument that 
is going to report judge, lawyer, and witness 
with such facility—and so inexpensively—that 
we are all going to be relegated to the position 
of mere operators; that is, if we are still to 
earn a living in the courts. 

Immediately following the prediction of the 
judge, one of our own members followed with 
a reply in the press, tending to show that the 
good judge was talking through his judicial 
hat. There have been other pieces since, in 
the daily papers and also in our respected con- 
temporary, The Shorthand Reporter, second- 
ing the sentiments of the aforesaid member. 
And since we have an opinion on the subject, 
we hasten to get it off our editorial mind 
before it is too late. 

Now, in this day of invention one is un- 
doubtedly rash who bluntly says that any- 
thing is impossible in the line of mechanical 
development. Nevertheless, we are rash enough 
to believe, and to say, that we do not think 
a machine will ever replace the shorthand 


* chines kept running to record it all. 





reporter in the courts. We have heard of 
Mr. Robot, the mechanical automaton who 
answers the telephone and turns on the gas 
under the meal on the stove, but until we hear 
of a machine that can untangle a charge 
handed down from His Honor on the bench, 
or unravel the sounds that resemble syllables 
from the witness chair—until then, we think 
the reporter can still count upon his per diem 
and his folio rate: 


It Has Been Tried 


Seriously, as far as miere mechanics go, it 
is possible today to report without the re- 
porter. It was tried within recent months in 
Washington, and to the extent that a mechani- 
cal thing can ever replace a brain, the ex- 
periment was successful. It is perfectly feasible 
to rig up a microphone for the judge, one 
for the witness, another for each attorney, 
and still another for the jury; all of them 
connecting, through amplifiers, with a pair of 
dictaphones in another room, where operators 
see that cylinders are changed and the ma- 
It has 
been done, and successfully, we repeat, as far 
as a machine can do such a thing intelligently. 
The only difficulty was that the machine had 
no brain. When a man, of the two dozen or 
more sitting around the conference table, got 
up to speak, the machine did not take a hurried 
look at his features and note who was doing 
the talking. When the speaker in his earnest- 
ness moved away from the microphone, it failed 
to follow him and get what he was saying with 
his head turned. Also, when the speaker 
points to a paper or to another speaker to 
indicate or to gesture, the machine has no 
way of making a note of the object or the man 
thus referred to. Or, when the closing words 
of one speaker are overlapped by the opening 
remarks of another, the machine hears nothing 
but a blur, and consequently gets nothing at all. 


—And Found Wanting! 


These are only minor things, of the many 
larger problems of the reporter, where his 
judgment, his discretion, and his intelligence 
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are constantly called into play in erder to 
make even a good “mechanical” report of the 
proceedings—to say nothing of editing and 
polishing afterward! Even assuming that the 
mechanical means for the job were to be 
rendered perfect—and they are far from it 
today—we repeat that such a machine could 
never make a report as accurately or as in- 
telligently as a first-class reporter—or as 
cheaply. 


Phonographs Faulty 


We assume that the learned judge—although 
he did not specify—had in mind the phono- 
graph as the mechanical means of recording 
the proceedings in court, for that or a similar 
instrument is the only thing within possibility 
today. Now, as it happens, the phonograph 
is the most faulty instrument in the world. 
The phonograph has never been successful in 
the field for which it was originally designed, 
the recozding of speech for commercial pur- 
poses. Without minimizing the importance 
of an invention that has made life bearable 
to the reporter, yet as a means of accurately 
recording ordinary speech, it is a failure. 
Even the reporter, who has tamed the instru- 
ment after a fashion and makes daily use of 
it, has the almost daily provocation to throw 
it out of the window. Only by training our- 
selves to a highly artificial jargon, in order to 
obviate the hundreds of simple conflicts pos- 
sible with it, have we been able to make use 
of it at all, and we still find it imperfect. 


The Prospect “As Per Prediction” 


If the good judge promises that he and 
everybody else in the court will speak as dis- 
tinctly into the microphone as the reporter 
speaks to the dictaphone—if he will say “have,” 
with the long-a sound, to distinguish it from 
“had”; if he will say “plural” every time it 
occurs, so that it will register on the machine: 
if he will spell out all figures or repeat them 
for accuracy, digit by digit and comma by 
comma; and if he will dictate all punctuation 
for safety’s sake—if he will train himself and 
the race to adopt half a thousand artificial 
expedients in speaking for the record—why, 
with a full battery of microphones, a eouple 
of phonographs, several hundred cylinders, a 
power plant and three or four men to man 
the apparatus, it is possible that he will succeed 
in accomplishing the work of the single re- 
porter. It is possible we say, but then we 


refer only to getting the stuff on the cylinders. 
We won't guarantee the transcript. 

The problem of hearing alone makes us 
more certain than anything else that a ma- 
chine will never supersede the human ear of 
the reporter. 


It is possible to magnify sound 
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by means of electric amplifiers, but the hearing 
problem is not one of volume or lack of it. 
It is rather in the recognition of sounds rapidly 
enough to group or separate them into known 
words and phrases. Few people who have 
never reported speech can appreciate the con- 
stant judgment that must be exercised simply 
to hear correctly. That is a problem that 
It is work 
for a trained ear, backed by an alert judgment 
and a further background of intelligence and 
experience. 


And How About “His Honor’? 


We repeat that nothing mechanical is im 
possible in this enlightened age, and it is 
possible that some day we shall see an auto- 
maton that can actually hear and see and think 
and exercise judgment. When that marvel 
arrives on the wings of the millennium, we 
shall be ready to admit that the human re- 
porter is obsolete and a back number. But, 
then, we shall probably put one of the things 
on the bench, too, and make a good job of 
the administration of justice! Until that does 
happen, we are rather of the opinion that the 
reporter’s job is quite as safe as His Honor’s, 
or that of the Clerk who swears the witness 
in Elizabethan phrases and writes the minutes 
of the court in a fine, round Spencerian hand! 


a a 
Have You Written Edgecomb? 


R. Horace A. Edgecomb and his Asso- 
ciates, of Boston, are securing the best 


* exposition that they can get of the “Value and 


Usefulness of Stenographic Reports.” They 
offer one hundred dollars as first prize, and 
twenty-five dollars as a second prize for the 
best paper (500 to 1000 words) on this sub- 
ject reaching them before November 30. 

Mr. Edgecomb is one of the leading re- 
porters of the country and has always taken 
an active interest in the N. S. R. A. and the re 
porting profession. His offer is in line with 
the recognized need for a better understanding 
and appreciation of the daily work of the silent 
scribe, whose efficiency is frequently over- 
looked because it is not “vocal.” 


yy 
Carl Marshall Dies 


ORD has just reached us as we go to 
press that Mr. Carl Marshall, well known 
to most of us, passed away October 5. To his 
son Clyde, our brother reporter, goes this 
immediate expression of our deep sympathy. 
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Excursions in the Dictionary 


(Continued from page 136) 


To the men who spoke Latin, the hand was 
we learn that “manual 
and that a “manual” is 
a handbook with “facio,” make, 
gives us “manufacture,” literally “to make by 
manufacturers do not do 
today “scribo,” write, gives 
us “manuscript,” written by hand—although 
most manuscripts today are written on the 
(Perhaps “type-script” will be 


“manus.” From this 
labor” is hand labor: 


Combined 


which most 
Combined with 


hand,” 


typewriter 
come the accepted term after awhile.) \ 
“manicure” is one who cares for the hands, 
as a “pedicure” cares for the feet 

The Latin’s house was “domus.” 
enough, the rounded top of the 
“dome”: and a residence is a 
originally, it would seem, referring to the act 
something in the house A 


Obviously 
house is a 
“domicile” 


of concealing 


“domestic” animal lives in or around the 
house: and when a husband is “domesticated” 
he is house-broken 

The 


“dominus.’ 


master or lord of the house was 
When you have mastered a situ 
but even the master 
over 


ation you “dominate” it; 
of other persons should not “domineer” 
them 

The game of “dominoes” is supposed to have 
been so called because monks pledged not to 
speak to each other played at matching bits 
of stone on which dots marked, and 
signified the winning of the game by repeating 
in Latin the opening word or words of an 
evening prayer, “Domino benedicamus,” “we 
bless the Lord.” Even today when children 
are playing the game the one who first gets 
rid of all his pieces exclaims “Domino!” 


were 


b ncluded next month) 


fa 


Statement of Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc. 


Required by the 
Of The Greg published monthly, except July 
and August, at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1929 
State of New York 
County of New York { 
Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared, Louis A 
Leslie, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of 
The Gregg Writer and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 


W riter 


editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 
47th Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, John Robert 
Gregg. 20 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y 
Managing Editor, Charles Lee Swem, 16 West 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, Louis A 
Leslie, 16 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (if owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also imme 
diately thereunder the names and addresses of stock 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 47th 


Street, New York, N. Y.; John Robert Gregg, Presi- 
dent, 20 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y.; Rupert 
P. SoRelle, Vice-President, 20 West 47th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; W. F. Nenneman, Secretary-Treasurer, 





ict of Congress of Auqust PL, 1912 


2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Edmund Gregg, 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
lers owning or holding 1 per cent 
unt of bonds, mortgages, or other 
None 


giving 


other security h 
r more of total am 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

4. That the two 


paragraphs next above, 


the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 


stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the mame of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee acting, is given; also that the 
embracing 
affant’s full knowledge and belicf as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 

© not appear upon the books of 
rustees, hold stock and securities in 
than that of a bona fide owner; and 
believe that any other 
corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


said two paragraphs contain statements 


security holders w 
the company a 
a capacity othe 
this affiant has 
person, associatior or 


reasor ‘ 


5. That the average number of copies of each issuc 
vf this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above is........ 
(This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 

Louis A. Leslie 
Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this nineteenth 
day of September, 1929 


[Seal] F. L. Sterbenz 
(My commission expires March 30, 1930.) 
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